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Notes. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL. 


Tue story that Samuel Richardson re- 
ceived at least a portion of his education at 
Christ’s Hospital has, in spite of the doubting 
attitude of various biographers, held its 
ground with such comparative success for at 
least a century and a quarter that it seems 
worth while to make a rigid inquiry into 
the evidence on the subject. Nichols, a 
benefactor to literary history whom we 
can well forgive if he sometimes leads us 
astray, godfathered the story; and Leigh 
Hunt and others have done their best to 
give it the stability of fact. Christ’s Hospital 
seems to feel justified in claiming Richardson 
as almost undoubtedly an ‘Old Blue” ; 
but I hope, in the interests of historical 
accuracy, to be able to show how worthless 
is the evidence in favour of the story and 
how crushing is the evidence with which 
it can be assailed. 

It is to Nichols (‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 


vol. iv., 1812, pp. 579-80) that we are 
usually referred for justification of the story : 


“Mr. Richardson, it is generally admitted, 
had no acquaintance with the learned languages 
but what an education in the grammar-school of 
Christ’s Hospital afforded; his mind, like that 
of Shakspeare, being much more enriched by 
nature and observation.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson, Richardson’s latest 
and most competent biographer, whose 
mastery of the literary and biographical 
detail of the eighteenth century is no less 
thorough for being so little obtruded, con- 
siders the question carefully (‘Samuel 
Richardson,’ ‘“‘ English Men of Letters 
Series,” 1902, pp. 3-4) :— 

‘* However this may be—and the point is not 
of essential importance to this biography—the 
Richardson family apparently returned to London 
at some time after the Revolution, for, according 
to Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ the youthful 
Samuel is said to have been educated ‘in the 
grammar school of Christ’s Hospital.’ But his 
name is not to be traced in the school registers ; 
and the statement has moreover been held to be 
inconsistent with the ‘ common school-learning ’ 
which he admits to have been his limited equip- 
ment, Of this difficulty, Leigh Hunt, who had 
himself worn the blue gown and yellow stockings, 
offers what may possibly be regarded as a 
reasonable solution. ‘It is a fact not generally 
known,’ he says, in The London Journal (Supp. 
No. 2, 1834), ‘that Richardson .... received 
what education he had (which was very little, 
and did not go beyond English) at Christ’s 
Hospital. It may be wondered how he could come 
no better taught from a school which had sent 
forth so many good scholars; but in his time, 
and indeed till very lately, that foundation was 
divided into several schools, none of which par- 
took of the lessons of the others; and Richard- 
son, agreeably to his father’s intention of bringing 
him up to trade, was most probably confined to 
the writing-school, where all that was taught was 
writing and arithmetic.’ Leigh Hunt has the 
reputation of being an extremely conscientious 
investigator. He is not likely to have spoken 
without warranty; and, in any case, his state- 
ments serve to show that it was possible to be 
educated at Christ’s Hospital with very modest 
results.” 

Mr. Dobson adds the following qualifying 
foot-note :— 

“The matter is still very doubtful ; for against 
Leigh Hunt must be placed the statement of Mr. 
Bridgen* that ‘ it is certain that he [Richardson] 


*Edward Bridgen, F.R.S.,  F.S.A., who 
married Richardson’s daughter Martha in 1762. 
Mr. Austin Dobson tells me that he got this 
reference from the account of the novelist con- 
tributed by Mr. Bridgen to The Universal Maga- 
zine for January and February, 1786 (p. 17). I 
may add that the article has simply the initial 
but The Gentleman's Magazine for 
1792, part ii. p. 784, refers its readers to an 
‘* article by Mr. Bridgen in The Universal Magazine 
for January and February, 1786.” 
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was never sent to a more respectable seminary if 
than ‘ a private grammar school ’ in Derbyshire.’’* 


Sir Leslie Stephen, in his account of 
Richardson in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ seems a little 
sceptical of the tale, and mentions that the 
novelist’s name does not appear in the 
school registers. On this point Mr. William 
Lempriere, of Christ’s Hospital — whose 
interest in all that concerns the history 
of the ancient foundation with which he is 
associated would ever impel him, were his 
courtesy alone not a sufficient incentive, 
to answer all inquiries gladly—writes to 
me the following explanation :— 

“In 1896 I received an inquiry from Mr. 
Sidney Lee as to Samuel Richardson, and turned 
to our Register for the usual particulars. To my 
astonishment his name was not in the Index ; 
but so convinced was I that he was educated here 
that I searched the Register itself, but to no 
avail. It is therefore clear that he was not a 
‘ Foundationer.’ But, from early in the Hospital’s 
history and until about 40 years ago, every Master 
was allowed to take a certain number of private 
pupils, whom he taught in the school classes, 
And, from tradition, as well as from Leigh Hunt’s 
writings, I can scarcely doubt that Richardson 
was educated here, but as a private pupil. Un- 
fortunately, no record was kept officially of their 
names, 

Mr. Lempriere mentions Warren Hastings 
among other distinguished private pupils ; 
and, concerning Leigh Hunt’s explanation, 
adds :— 

“The quotation from Leigh Hunt is quite 
correct as to the practice at that time ; although, 
as to fact, contradictory of Nichols’s statement 
that Richardson was in the ‘Grammar School’ 
of Christ’s Hospital. The Hospital was then 
divided into the ‘ Grammar School,’ the ‘ Mathe- 
matical School,’ and the ‘ Writing School.’ ”’ 

Now I find, on reference to ‘The Town’ 
(ed. 1878, p. 90), that Leigh Hunt there 
includes the very sentences on Richardson’s 
connexion with Christ’s Hospital that are 
quoted by Mr. Austin Dobson from The 
London Journal. But there seems to be 
one distinction: he adds the following 
foot-note :— 

“ Our authority (one of the highest in this way) 
is Mr. Nichols, in his ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Kighteenth Century,’ vol. iv. p. 579.” 

Thus any value that might be set upon 


*Mr. Dobson tells me that in The Caxton 
Magazine for December, 1901, he wrote as 
follows: ‘ There is a tradition, which Leigh Hunt 
believed, that he [Richardson] received some 
education at Christ’s Hospital; but it can only 
have been in one of the subordinate establish- 
ments, and, in any case, it was very elementary, 
for he never pretended to more than ‘ common 
school-learning’’’?; and that in an American 


cyclopedia in 1906 he wrote: ‘‘ There is no clear 
evidence that he had ever more than what he 
calls ‘common school-learning.’ ”’ 


Leigh Hunt’s statement crumbles into dust. 
It is clear that he made no original investiga- 
tion into the matter himself, but merely relied 
upon Nichols, with whom alone we are now 
left to deal. Moreover, Leigh Hunt im- 
peaches his own judgment by remarking 
that it was probably whilst at Christ’s 
Hospital that Richardson 

“intimated his future career, first by writing a 
letter, at eleven years of age, to a censorious 
woman of fifty, who pretended a zeal for religion ; 
and afterwards, at thirteen, by composing love- 
letters to their sweethearts for three young 
women in the neighbourhood, who made him 
their confidant.” 

Now Richardson's “early recollections,’’ 
as Sir Leslie Stephen observes, “imply 
that he lived till the age of thirteen in the 
country.” It is impossible to read the 
novelist’s account of his early years, and 
of his relations with ‘‘ all the young women 
of taste and reading in the neighbourhood,” 
and associate the kind of life depicted with 
any part of London.* 

Again, Leigh Hunt, while accepting 
Nichols’s main statement as correct, contra- 
dicts him without explanation on a most 
important detail, as Mr. Lempriere’s letter. 
to me points out. Nichols says that Richard- 
son was educated ‘‘in the grammar school, 
of Christ’s Hospital,” while Leigh Hunt, 
ignoring this, explains that his education 
“did not go beyond English,” and must 
have been acquired in the ‘‘ Writing 
School.” If we are to accept Nichols’s 
statement whole, and not mutilate it to 
suit our convenience, we must believe that 
the novelist received from Christ’s Hospital 
the best classical education that it could 
offer. This view no one acquainted with 
his colloquial style will be prepared to 
support. As Miss Clara Linklater Thomson 
says in her life of Richardson (1900), re- 
ferring to Nichols’s tale :— 

“This is not confirmed by the register of 
scholars, and it seems improbable that he received 
so good an education, unless in the years of 
drudgery that followed he forgot the knowledge of 
the classics that he had acquired at school.’’t 


*In Henry B. Wheatley’s ‘ London Past and 
Present,’ the improved version of Peter Cunning- 
ham’s work, published in 1891, it is stated 
(vol. i. p. 396), in reference to Christ’s Hospital : 
*“Samuel Richardson, author of ‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,’ is said to have been educated here, but the 
claim is hardly to be reconciled with his own 
account of his boyhood.” 

+ Mr. Austin Dobson points out to me that Mrs. 
Barbauld in her life of Richardson remarks : 
‘* His own assertions are frequent in his letters, 
that he possessed no language but his own, not 
even French Correspondence,’ 1804, vol. i. 
p. xxxii). 
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It is hard for us to believe—and I do 
not imagine that Miss Thomson’s suggestion 
expresses her own opinion of what is probable 
—that a man with Richardson’s natural abili- 
ties and orderly mind could receive a good 
classical education in early life, and yet in 
maturity be denuded of all knowledge of 
the dead languages. Though he did endure 
considerable drudgery in his early days, 
he, on his own confession, found time 
for much reading, and had his education 
been less restricted, his leisure moments 
would not have been entirely devoted to 
neglect of the classics. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


be concluded.) 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES: 
NEW PROTESTANT CEMETERY. 


THE new Protestant Cemetery is reached 
by tram from the Porta Capuana in 
about 20 minutes. It is on the Poggio 
Reale hill, some 10 minutes’ walk from 
the upper entrance of the Catholic Campo 
Santo Nuovo, to the lower entrance of 
which there is access by another line of 
trams, also from Porta Capuana. The Pro- 
testant Cemetery is divided into two portions, 
one being on a slightly higher level than 
the other. These inscriptions were taken 
on 30 March, 1908. 

On the lower level, beginning at the end 
next the entrance :— 
rene Edwin Smith, b. 27 April, 1822 ; ob. 23 April, 

2. Harriet Elizabeth, w. of John N. Robin, 
ob. 19 Jan., 1904, aged 73. 

3. Charles Augustus Turner, b. 13 July, 1835 ; 
ob. 13 Sept., 1903. 

4, Isabella Mary, wid. of Henry Glasford 
Potter, b. 17 Sept., 1826 ; 0b. 14 Ap., 1899. 

5. John Pattison, engineer, b. 31 Dec., 1815 ; 
ob. 21 March, 1899, 

6. Laura Mary, w. of Geo. Turner, b. 21 June, 
1847; ob. 27 Oct., 1899. 

— Blake, b. 16 June, 1849; ob. 21 Feb., 


8. James Courtney Haigh, of Harrogate, 
Eng., 0b. 3 March, 1897, a. 50. 

Y¥. Lydia Catherine Whyte, only child of 
Charles and Sarah O’Reilly, b. 6 Oct., 1817; 
ob. 6 April, 1895. 

10. Julie Salis Schwabe, a. 78; ob. at Naples, 
20 May, 1896, in the midst of her loving work 
for the children of Italy. 

11. Christine A. T. Maunoir, née Jarvis, b. at 
New York, 18 March, 1819; 0b. 19 March, 1895. 

12. Edward Hughes Broderick Hartwell, Capt. 


rl late H.B.M. Consul at Naples, ob. 14 Jan., 


13. Albina Mary, wid. of Thomas Holme ot 
Venice, d. of Edward Ashweek Valentine, b- 
14 July, 1812; ob. 17 Jan., 1898. 

14. The Rev. Stratford Eyre D’Alton, ex- 
scholar University (T.C.D.), late Chaplain and 
Naval Instructor of H.M.S. Benbow, ob. 26 Dec., 
1894, a. 38. 

15. William Guppy, b. 25 Jan., 1864; ob. 
5 Aug., 1866. Charles Lambert Guppy, b. 10 Dec., 
1860; ob. 14 April, 1870. Arthur Lettsom Elliot, 
b. 9 Jan., 1884 ; 0b. 16 April, 1892. 

16. Fanny, w. of Matthew S. Embleton, ob, 
29 Dec., 1893, a. 44. 

17. Thomas Richard Guppy, C.E., of Bristol, 
b. 30 Aug., 1797 ; 0b. 28 June, 1882. Erected by 
his children, Thomas and Mary. 

18. William Charlesworth, b. at Lofthouse 
Park, 3 Nov., 1823; ob. 28 Dec., 1899. 

19. Alfred Brown, of Tuffleigh, near Gloucester, 
Eng., ob. 9 Jan., 1899, a. 68. 

20. Elizabeth Susan, 2nd w. of the late 
Edward Pinkett, M.A.Cantab., Barrister, of Ilfra- 
combe, Devon, b. 13 Feb., 1840 ; 0b. 6 Sept., 1900. 

21. Eliza Wood, ob. 23 March, 1900. Erected 
by her children, 

22. Angelina, wid. of Peter Pincoffs, M.D., 
ob. 12 Sept., 1904, in her 85th year. 

23. Emily Macpherson Terzi, 0b. 27 March, 
1900. 

24. James Tytler, M.A., Aberdeen, member of 
the London Stock Exchange, b. 20 March, 1869; 
ob. 10 Feb., 1904. Erected by his widow. 

25. Emily Auber Frances, 33 years w. of E. 
Neville Rolfe, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for S. Italy, 
ob. 1 Dec., 1900, a. 56. 

26. Richard O. M. Holme, b. at Venice, 3 May, 
1841; ob. 10 Feb., 1906. 

27. Bertha King, Contessa Paleotti, b. at 
London, 27 Jan., 1844; ob. 19 March, 1904, 

28. George Cross, b. at Little Hampton (sic), 
29 June, 1818; ob. at Posilipo, 11 April, 1903. 

29. Mary (May), w. of Robt. Townsend, b. at 
Manchester, 5 Jan., 1856 ; ob. 27 Feb., 1901. 

30. Evelyn Margaret Auton Downes, d. of 
Wm. Greensmith Downes, of Edinburgh, ob, 
19 Feb., 1902, a. 18. Z 

31. Barbara A. Scott Ross, wid. of John B. 
Ross, of Glasgow, ob. 24 Feb., 1902. Also her 
sister Margaret Scott, wid. of James Kelso, of 
Greenock, ob. 17 May, 1906. 

82. Amelia Carlill, 0b. 28 Jan., 1908, a. $7. 

33. Helen Holloway, a. 89, ob. 29 Mar., 1902. 

34. Elizabeth, wid. of Matthew Coode, Ade- 
laide, Aust., 0b. 18 May, 1902, a. 64. 

35. Robert Kerrison, a. 49, ob. 1 May, 1906. 

36. Robert Taylor, Bengal Civil Service, 
b. 17 Jan., 1835 ; ob. 21 April, 1906, 

37. John O’Brien Saunders, C.I.E., b. 10 Oct., 
1853 ; ob. 9 Feb., 1905. 

388. Leopold Joseph Rendel, b. at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 20 Nov., 1865; ob. at Pozzuoli, 18 June, 


39. Charles Robert Ellice, ob. 20 March, 
1897, a. 32. 

40. Helen Pitcairn Campbell, b. 28 March, 
1859 ; ob. 24 Dec., 1900. 


G. S. Parry, Lieu Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(To be concluded.) 
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GEORGE STUBBES, 


THE letter from John Hoadly which was 
printed at 10 8S. ix. 3, recommended Dodsley 
to insert in his poetical ‘ Collections > some 
pieces by ‘‘George Stubbs.” I prefixed 
to it the remark that the publisher did not 
seem to have adopted the suggestion. This 
mention of George Stubbs drew from Cot. 
Fynmore the question (10 S. ix. 250), Who 
was this poet ? The following particulars 
supply some answer to this inquiry. 

George Stubbes or Stubbs belonged to a 
clerical family long connected with Wilt- 
shire. His grandfather, Thomas Stubbs, 
described by Foster in ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ 
as sacerdotis filius, was vicar in 1641 of 
Elingdon alias Wroughton in that county. 
His father John Stubbes matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 18 Jan., 1666/7, 
aged 18, and proceeded B.A. from Hart 
Hall 1670, M.A. 1673. He became Rector 
of Little Hinton, near Swindon, in 1676, 
vacating it in 1684; and on 1 Feb., 1681/2, 
was installed as Prebendary of Gillingham 
Minor in the Cathedral of Salisbury. Some 
time towards the end of that year he resigned 
that stall, and on 30 March, 1683, he suc- 
-ceeded to that of Torleton in the same 
cathedral. From 1685 to 1699 he was 
Rector of Houghton All Saints’, near Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire, where he died on 
22 Nov., 1699, and was buried. His widow 
Martha Stubbes died on 6 Aug., 1730, 
aged 73, and was also buried at Houghton. 
The gravestone, now against the east wall 
of the church, just under the chancel window, 
states that “the dear remains....after 
thirty years of widowhood [were] restored 
by her son, not without a tear due to both 
their memories, to fulfil the tender vow 
recorded in the elegant inscription on her 
wedding ring (Ruth i. vv. 16, 17).” 

George Stubbes, the son of the Rev. John 
‘Stubbes and of Martha his wife, was born at 
Little Hinton on Saturday, 17 Sept., 1681, 
“hora nona post merid.,’’ and baptized on 
23 Sept. He matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, on 21 March, 1697/8, 
and remained there until 5 April, 1701, 
when he migrated to Exeter College, where 
he resided as a sojourner to 11 July, 1701. 
On 30 June in that year he was elected to a 
Sarum fellowship in his new college, and 
admitted on 8 July. A year from the 
latter date he became a full fellow, and he 
held that position until 1725. His degrees 
be B.A. 10 July, 1704, M.A. 29 April, 


Stubbes lived at Oxford on his fellowship 
forsome years. He is the second of the bards 
mentioned in the distich, 

Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedecyna poetas, 
Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Cary, 

Tickell, Evans, 

which formed the subject of three com- 
munications at 2 S. xi. 375 (11 May, 1861). 
His poem was ‘The Laurel and the Olive, 
inscrib’d to George Bubb, Esq., 1710, 
in which he calls to mind all the warriors of 
classical times, and eulogizes Marlborough 
and Queen Anne. Prefixed is a poem to the 
author by George Bubb, the first name in 
the distich, well known in after years as 
Bubb Dodington. Hearne calls Stubbs “an 
ingenious gentleman,” and designates Bubb 
his dear friend acquaintance,” as likewise 
an ingenious young gentleman” (‘ Collec- 
tions,’ ii. 386). 

On 19 Dec., 1714, Stubbes was ordained 
priest at Christ Church Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Oxford. He was chaplain at 
Madrid to Paul Methuen when he went as 
ambassador to the Court of Spain, and he 
continued in that position to the next holder 
of the office, his friend George Bubb. By 
the King’s mandamus he was allowed 
(7 April, 1718) commons and profits of 
fellowship during his absence in_ that 
capacity ; but the College stipulated that 
it should not be regarded as a precedent. 

By 1719 Stubbes was once more in 
England. In that year he published, with- 
out his name, ‘A Letter of Thanks from a 
Young Clergyman to the Reverend Dr. 
Hare, Dean of Worcester, for his Visitation 
Sermon at Putney.’ In this he satirized, 
as a zealous supporter of the ecclesiastical 
principles advocated by Bishop Hoadly 
in the Bangorian controversy, this famous 
sermon of Hare, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester, which was entitled ‘Church 
Authority Vindicated,’ assuming that Hare 
only affected to oppose the doctrines which 
in reality it was his aim to advocate. 

Stubbes, on St. Thomas;’s Day (21 Dec., 
1721) preached before the University a 
sermon, which Dr. Shippen, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, a brother of the Jacobite politician, 
sent for, and returned with the dry comment 
that no censure could be applied to its views. 
It was “printed by W. Wilkins” in 1722, 
with the title ‘A Constant Search after 
Truth the Necessary Result of a Trust 
in God,’ and with a prefatory epistle to 
the Vice-Chancellor. Hearne calls the 
epistle “‘ very sneering,” and adds, “ This 
Stubbes is an enthusiast’ (‘Collections,’ 
vii. 329-30). 
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Stubbes was appointed by his College in 
1722 to the vicarage of Earls (or Long) 
Wittenham, near Abingdon, and by the 
Bishop of Salisbury on 20 March, 1723/4 to 
the rectory of Pusey, near Faringdon, 
Berkshire ; but he probably did not reside 
on either of these livings. He seems to 
have lived for the most part at Tarrant 
Gunvile, the parish of Dorset in which 
his friend Dodington’s estate of Eastbury 
was situated, and must often have listened 
to the witty conversation at the hospitable 
dinners of that indefatigable peerage-hunter. 
Jamie Thomson, writing to Mallet from 
Eastbury on 20 Sept., 1729, mentions that 
he had been there “in dead solitude” for 
some days, as Dodington had gone to London 
to wait upon the King. ‘“ Poor Stubbs kept 
me alive. He toils here in two parishes 
for 407. a year: had I paper, I would rail 
for a page more at it” (‘ Philobiblon Soc. 
Miscellanies,’ iv., 1858, part i. 38). Two 
years later (24 Oct., 1731), when abroad, 
Thomson referred, in a letter to Dodington, 
to Young and Stubbes as English poets 
(‘ Works,’ Aldine ed., 1866, p. lviii). 

For some time Stubbes was domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Dorset, and on 
26 June, 1734, he was appointed (probably 
through Dodington’s influence) chaplain 
in ordinary to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
He was no doubt indebted to the same friend 
for his appointment by the Lord Chancellor 
to the rectory of Tolleshunt Knight’s, near 
Witham, Essex, on 24 Oct., 1734; and to 
that of St. Laurence, Newland, in the same 
county, on 27 Jan., 1736/7. 

His first wife was the sister of ‘‘ Mr. Deputy 
Wilkins, the Whig printer in Little Britain,” 
by whom his various works were published. 
The entry of his marriage to his second wife, 
“Susana” King, on “October ye 28, 
1736,” is given in the registers of Tarrant 
Gunvile. She is said by one authority to 
have been a daughter of Mr. Alderman King, 
of Salisbury ; if so, her father was probably 
John King, Mayor of that city in 1712. 
Another authority states that she was the 
only daughter of the Rev. Daniel King, 
Rector of Tarrant Gunvile, and she was no 
doubt a near relation of that clergyman. 
The parish registers of Tarrant Gunvile state 
that Stubbes was buried on 30 July, 1742. 
His widow, “Mrs. Susanna Stubbes,’’ was 
married on 1 Jan., 1745/6, at Houghton All 
Saints, near Stockbridge, the benefice which 
the father of Stubbes had held, to the Rev. 
Richard Hinckesman, its rector. Their 
daughter Anna Susannah (sic) was baptized 
there on 9 Nov., 1746. Stubbes was a man 


of much talent, but is said to have been 
silent and reserved, wanting address of 
manner. This accounted for the com- 
parative poverty of his preferments. 

The other works by Stubbes comprised— 

1. ‘A Dialogue on Beauty [between 
Socrates and Aspasia] in the Manner of 
Plato,’ 1731, the dedication to Dodington 
being signed George Stubbes. It was 
prompted by “some Socratic conversations 
at Eastbury,” in which he had “ the pleasure 
to bear a (very little) part,” and he showed 
an ‘imperfect sketch” of it to Dodington 
on his last visit to Dorset. He hoped that 
Dodington would express approval of his 
first essay in this style, and then he would 
repeat the experiment. He speaks of the 
friendship with which Dodington had long 
honoured him, of Dodington’s generous 
warmth of favour, and wished his patron to 

resent the dialogue to the Duke of Dorset. 
He made this dialogue the foundation of 
lines on Dr. John Hoadly’s marriage in 1735/6, 
which he enclosed to the Doctor, with a 
letter, ‘ Aspasia to Florimel.’ 

2. “A New Adventure of Telemachus, 
by the author of the ‘ Dialogue on Beauty 
in the Manner of Plato,’ ”’ 1731. It was first 
published in The London Journal in several 
papers in 1724, and was “founded upon 
principles of liberty and true government.” 

3. ‘A Dialogue in the Manner of Plato 
on the Superiority of the Pleasures of the 
Understanding to the Pleasures of the 
Senses,’ 1734; dedication to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, signed George Stubbes. 

4. ‘Some Remarks on the Tragedy of 
‘““Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,’’ written by 
Mr. William Shakespeare’ (anon.), 1736. 
This was reprinted by some unknown 
admirer in 1864. The authorship is assigned 
to Stubbes in MS. Rawlinson, J. 4°3, at the 
Bodleian Library. He endeavoured to found 
his remarks on the manner of Addison’s 
criticism of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and he praises: 
the edition of Theobald. Hamlet’s speech 
upon seeing the King at prayers and the 
scene of the gravediggers were condemned 
by him. 

In conjunction with Hugh Boulter (after- 
wards Archbishop of Armagh), Ambrose 
Philips, Zachary Pearce (subsequently Bishop 
of Rochester), Richard West (who became 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland), and Gilbert 
Burnet (son of the bishop), Stubbes con- 
tributed to The Free-thinker, a periodical 
edited by Philips, and printed for W. 
Wilkins. His translation from the French 
(said to have been the first, and perhaps the 
best in English) of the ‘ Letters of Madame 
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de Rabutin Chantal, Marchioness de Sévigné, 
to the Countess de Grignan, her Daughter,’ 
was printed in two small volumes, ‘‘ with 
the addition of the preface printed at the 
Hague.” This I believe to have been the 
two volumes, in duodecimo, of translation, 
with preface by M. Bussy,’ which bear 
the imprint of London, 1732. M. Monmerqué 
asserts in his edition of the ‘Lettres de 
Madame de Sévigné,’ vol. xi., 1862, p. 469, 
that this translation was made from the 
French editions of 1726 (at the Hague), 
which contained the preface of Bussy 
Rabutin, and of 1728. 

A writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1776, p. 213, refers to other poems of 
Stubbes which were entitled (1) ‘The 
Athenian Statue,’ an allegorical poem on the 
virtues and foibles of Bishop Rundle ; 
{2) ‘Fickle Friendship,’ which he prints 
in full, on Rundle, who ‘‘ was a kind of 
male-coquette”’ ; (3) and ‘ Verses on Miss 
Wenman’s Singing.’ 

The authorities for the life of Stubbes are 
Bodl. Lib. Rawlinson MS. J. 4°3, ff. 401-2, 
J. folio 5, £. 90 ; Gent. Mag., 1776, pp. 213-14, 
691 (reproduced in the ‘ New and Gen. Biog. 
Dict.,’ 1798, xiv. 212-13, and Hutchins’s 
* Dorset,’ iii, 461-2); Foster’s 
Oxon.’ ; Boase’s ‘ Register of Exeter Coll.,’ 
1894 ed., pp. 128-9, 371. I was courteously 
permitted, on a recent visit to Dorset, 
to examine the registers of the parish of 
Tarrant Gunvile. The Rev. E. H. Firth, 
Rector of Houghton, and the Rev. C. E. 
Perkins, Rector of Little Hinton, have 
favoured me with the extracts from their 
parish registers. W. P. CourtNeEY. 


Lorp Mayor’s SHow: CHANGE IN 
DatE.—In ‘Notes by the Way,” by Mr. 
John C. Francis, reference is made on p. 252 
to an article of mine which appeared in 
“N. & Q.’ on 26 Aug., 1905, ‘The 
Birthday of George III: Old v. New Style,’ 
in which I quoted Toone’s ‘ Chronological 
Historian’ as my authority for saying that 
“whereas before 1752 the Lord Mayors 
of London were sworn in at Westminster 
on the 29th of October, they were in 1752 
and afterwards sworn in on the 9th of 
November.” 

The following appears in Hone’s ‘ Ancient 
Mysteries Described,’ 1823, pp. 246-7 :— 

““The day of St. Simon and St. Jude, the mayor 
enters into his state and office. The next day he 
goes by water to Westminster in most triumph- 
ike manner...... And so passing along the Thames, 
he landeth at Westminster, where a taketh his 
oath in the Exchequer before the Judge there.” 


Alumni | 


This is quoted by Hone, “ with a slight 
alteration of the orthography,” from “A 
breffe description of the Royall Citie of 
London, capital citie of this realme of 
England [city arms]. Wrytten by me, 
William Smythe, citezen and haberdasher 
of London, 1575,’ which Hone takes from 
Nathan Drake’s ‘ Shakspeare and his Times,’ 
vol. ii. p. 164. The day after the day of 
St. Simon and St. Jude is 29 October. 

Hone writes, giving his authorities, that 
the Lord Mayor’s show in 1585 was on 29 
October (p. 249), the same in 1680 (p. 250), 
and in 1688 and 1689 (p. 260). 

Then (p. 261) Hone writes :— 

“‘ At the alteration of the style, the Lord Mayor’s 
show, which had been on the 29th of October, was 
changed to the 9th of November.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Smack,” A Woopen Huvut.—I believe 
that no attempt has hitherto been made to 
solve the mystery which hangs about the 
origin of this American term for a wooden 
hut. Its usage is illustrated by a passage 
in The Daily Mail for 29 September, p. 6 :— 

“The sod huts gave some to wooden shacks ; the 
shacks to finely built frame houses; and these in 
turn will soon be replaced in the business quarter 
y brick or concrete.” 

There is an Aztec term for a wooden hut, 
xacalli, originally pronounced shacdilli, but, 
by the modern Mexicans corrupted into 
jacal. There seems no reason why shack 
should not represent a still more violent 
shortening. One point calls for comment. 
The Aztec stress was on the middle syllable 
(shacdllt). To account for shack we must 
suppose the stress shifted forward (shdcallt). 
Fortunately there is another word with the 
same termination which has undergone the 
same fate. Petlacdlli, from which, according 
to all Spanish authorities, their name for a 
cigar-case, petdca, is derived, has changed 
from petlacalli to petdcalli, exactly like the 
case of shack. Without this corroborative 
evidence the etymology I have suggested 
might be deemed “ interesting, but tough.” 

Jas. Jun. 


In 1705: Lewis GorDoN.— 
Dublin antiquaries may be glad to know, 
if they do not do so, of a club that was 
organized in the ale-house of Arthur Gordon 
in ‘“Couls Eally, Castell Street, Dublin,” 
in 1703. Gordon “hade been a long tym 
in the King William’s servise,” and was born 
‘in the Duke of Gordon’s land.” He lent 
some money to Lewis Gordon of Aikenhead, 
in the parish of Drainie, Morayshire, who 
betook himself to Dublin for sanctuary after 
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a disgraceful intrigue with Anne Anderson, 
wife of Robert Gibson of Linkwood. This 
joan led Lewis to ‘‘ keep a club” in Arthur’s 
house. Lewis, in a piquant autobiography 
{now in the possession of the Duke of Port- 
land, and printed privately for the first 
time last year at The Elgin Courant and 
Courier office) says :— 

‘When the club was made everie one that spoke 
to one other of me told I would not drink with any 
untill the club-day, & then they did not leat me 
allon. I’m sorie I have not the articls of the club 
heir, if ther be any that is need to be explaint & 
that I might distinguish their subscriptions with 
thair designations, places wher they liye, with thair 
imployments and traids. have not the 
— of, this club I shall guese as near as possabill 

em. 


He mentions eleven members (all of the name 
of Gordon), including Thomas Gordon, 

“*a doctor and dextrous in cutting of the ston; he 
is known throu the whole kingdome of Irland; he 
told he was maried in Countie of Cork...... Many 
others wad a [would have] come in, but we had no 
roume in the house to hold them: howe euer I 
tooke in those as followeth ”— 


six names, mostly officers. Alexander 
**Dunckon”’ was made “ clark to the said 
club: he leivs in Bryds Ally: keeps a 
scoall there.” ‘* All of the said club was 
of the Church of England,” except Alexander 
Gordon, stationer in Plunket Street, a 
friend of the Duke of Ormonde. 

It may be added that The Huntly Express 
(Aberdeenshire) began on the 17th of last 
month a series of articles on the Gordon 
families of Ireland, a little-known subject : 
more especially the families of Spring-Garden, 
Clonmel, Ballintaggart, Florida, Delamount, 
and Sheepbridge. J. M. Buttocs. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—The following 
are not to be found in the new edition of 
the ‘ Allusion Book’ :— 


The witty Fletcher, and Elaborate Ben, 

And Shakespeare had the first Dramatique Pen : 
In most of their admired Scenes we prove, 
Their Busines or their Passion turns to Love. 


‘Poems, And Essays: ...... > by a Gentleman 
of Quality (? Hon. Edward Howard), 
London, 1673, p. 13. 


Thus Johnson’s Wit we still admire, 
With Beaumont, Fletcher’s lasting fire : 
And mighty Shakespear’s nimble vein, 
‘hose haste we only now complain. 
His Muse first post was fain to go, 
That first from him we Plays might know. 
Ibid., p. 66. 


“Shakespear, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Johnson, 
must be nothing with them, though such majestick 
strength of Wit and Judgement is due to their 
Dramatique pieces.”—Jbid., ‘ Miscellanies,’ p. 24. 


‘Ben Johnson said of Shakespear's Works, that 
where he made one blot, he wish’d he had made a 
thousand.”—TJbid., ‘ Miscellanies,’ p. 81. 

“Tf he [i.e., Dryden] tells us that Johnson writ 
by art, Shakespeare by nature; that Beaumont had 
judgment, Fletcher wit, that Cowley was copious, 
Teeban lofty, Waller smooth, he cannot be thought 
malitious, since he admires them, but rather 
skilfull that he knows how to value them.”—‘ A 
Description of the Academy of the Athenian 
Virtuosi,’ London, 1673, p. 32. 

In the second of the Shakespeare allusions 
I quoted at 10 S. xi. 465, “Sweating like 
butter’d Moors” should be “‘ Sweating like 
buttered Moons.” 

In the Index, 10 S. xi. 545, col. 2, ll. 6-7 
stand: “allusion in House of Commons, 1659, 
305.” The ‘Speech’ in which the reference 
occurs is a burlesque, and was not delivered 
in the House of Commons or anywhere else. 

G. THorn-DRuRY. 


Tue GLoBe THEATRE: ITs Sire.—In the 
discussion concerning the site of the Globe 
raised by the publication of Dr. Wallace’s 
letters in The Times of the 2nd and 4th 
inst., one point seems to have been forgotten, 
i.e., that in the sixteenth century the river 
was much broader than now, and allowed 
to rise as far as its tides inclined. We 
must allow for the increase of the Bankside 
by the embankments and the deepening of 
the channel when we try to measure spaces. 
Further, we are sure that ‘‘The Swan”’ was 
built on “Old Paris Garden,” and that 
gives a clue to buildings represented on the 
plans of the period. RESEDA. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘‘ TACKLE-PORTER.” 
—In Strype’s ed. of Stow’s ‘Survey of 
London’ (1754), p. 518, it is said “ divers 
controversies and differences have hereto- 
fore been betwixt the Tackle-house porters 
of this city and the Ticket porters.” The 
*Tackle-house porters”? were probably the 
same as the “‘ Tackle porters,’’ who are said 
in ‘New Guide to London,’ 1770, p. 258, 
to be ‘‘such of the ticket porters as are 
furnished with weights, scales, etc., to 
weigh goods.” But why the distinguishing 
epithet tackle? What had this to do with 
weighing “Tackle- house porter” also 
implies a “‘ tackle-house.”” Was there such 
a building in London, and why was it so 
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called ? Was it a weighing house? There 
was a tackle-house at Dunwich, according to 
T. Gardener’s ‘ Hist. Account of Dunwich,’ 
1754, where mention is made of ‘‘ Dwelling- 
Houses, Ware houses, Tackle-Houses.” In 
‘The Annual Register’ of 1760, p. 97, 
mention is made of Mr. Bailey’s the tackle- 
orter ale-house. Information as to “ tackle- 
ouse,”’ “‘ tackle-porter,”’ and tackle-house 
porter,” and especially as to the sense of 
‘tackle’ in these combinations, is wanted 
fcr the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


IRELAND: HeartH Money Rout oF 
1666.—In the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquarians of Ireland, vol. xii. (1902) 
pp- 385-92, is an article on ‘The Ulster 

migration to America.’ On p. 385 is the 
following statement: ‘‘ The Hearth Money 
Roll of 1666 proves that there were then 
but few Scots in many of the northern 
districts where now they are about one- 
half of the population.” Has this Hearth 
Money Roll of 1666 been published ? and 
if so, where and by whom ? 

Joun G. Ewine. 


Army List Of THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
—Has the muster roll of the army of King 
William which fought the battle of the 
Boyne been published ? If not, has there 
been a publication anywhere of the roll cf 
the officers of that army ? 

Joun G, Ewine. 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


{Much on the battle of the Boyne will be found 
at 7S. x. 149, 229, 292, 454; xi. 56.] 


Vacuum CLEANING: H. C. Bootu.— 
During the years from 1898 to 1901 inclusive 
Herbert Cecil Booth of London introduced 
into practical operation his method of 
sanitary vacuum cleaning by machinery. 
A history of this modern science is in pre- 
paration, and the earliest dates of its 
application commercially are, among other 
data, being looked for, We shall be grateful 
for any information. 

AMERICAN HYGIENIC PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

601, Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GENERAL WOLFE’S DeratH.—In whose 
arms did Wolfe die? The family of Wolfe- 


Murray of Cringletie have always claimed 
this distinction for their ancestor Col. 
Alexander Murray of Cringletie, Wolfe’s 
great friend who commanded the Grenadiers 
at Louisburg and Quebec. Their story is 
that Wolfe promised to be godfather to the 
expected infant of Col. Murray, and desired 


that if it was a boy he should be given the 
name of Wolfe. This was the case, and the 
family have ever since added the name to 
their patronymic. Recently, however, a 
letter appeared in The Daily Mail stating 
that it was in the arms of Capt. Francis 
Browne of the 28th Foot that Wolfe died. 

Is it known for certain which of these 
statements is correct ? 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


SpuRGEON ON Monte Carto.—When did 
Spurgeon preach or publish a sermon called 
‘ The Serpent in Paradise; or, Gambling 


at Monte Carlo’ ? F. JESSEL. 


EncGuisH Navy DURING THE CIvIL WAR.— 
Can any of your readers tell me of a detailed 
account of the part played by the Englis 
Navy during the Civil War? J. A. R. 
Marriott in his ‘Life of Falkland’ refers 
to the great gain to the Parliament in secur- 
ing the allegiance of the fleet, and to the 
strategical importance of Gloucester, Ply- 
mouth, and Hull, ports in the heart of 
Royalist country, held successfully by the 
Parliament because of their command of the 
sea. Is there any place where this matter 
is discussed in detail ? 

JOHN WILLCOCK, 

Lerwick, 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE: HIS PorR- 
TRAIT.—I have recently obtained a copy of 
the catalogue of the sale (held by Langford 
& Son in the Great Piazza, Covent Garden, 
19-23 March, 1771) of the collection of pic- 
tures of John, Duke of Argyll, “lately 
deceased,” and among the many curious 
entries is lot 72: ‘‘ A most scarce portrait, 
on a pannel, of Edward the Black Prince, 
the only one in England.” It would be 
interesting to know where this portrait is at 
the present time. W. RosBeErrts. 


BELL-RINGING AT WEDDINGS.—There is a 
fairly general belief in Hertfordshire that 
it is unwise to have the bells rung at @ 
wedding, for should a rope break there would 
be no luck afterwards for the married p air ; 
misfortune would dog them all the rest of 
their lives. 

Is it possible to explain the process of 
reasoning involved in this superstition ? 

W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Crozier, Mancuester Artist.—I shall 
be grateful for any information about this 
painter, who had, I believe, a local reputa- 
tion in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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ARROWSMITH, DEVONSHIRE ARTIST.—Is 
anything known of a painter of this name 
who, I am told, flourished in the West of 
England about the beginning of the last 
century ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


HicH ConstaBLe: Lincotn.—Can the 
readers of N. & Q. throw any light upon 
the office of High Constable, which is the 
title enjoyed by the retiring Sheriff for 
one year after he has vacated the office 
in some English cities—for instance, Lincoln. 
His duty in former days was to fix the dates 
for holding the annual statutes for hiring 
servants on May Day, and he also had the 
duty of billeting on licensed houses all 
soldiers who might be passing through the 
city. 

The High Constable’s office was abolished 
in 1869 by the High Constable’s Office 
Abolition Act; but section 2 said that 
the act should not apply where any High 
Constable was a returning officer at any 
Parliamentary or municipal election, or was 
charged with the supervision of the register 
of electors, or was vested, by virtue of his 
office, with any real property (32 and 33 Vic., 
1869, cap. 47). I should like to know :— 

1. What were the duties of the High 
Constable previous to 1869. 

2. Whether there are any other cities still 
enjoying the title. 

3. If so, what duties appertain to such 
office. 

4. How it came to pass that Lincoln was 
reserved when the office was abolished. 

Haroitp G. DANIELS. 

National Liberal Club. 


JoHN SmirH, 1679-80.—I read recently 
the ‘ Narrative’ of this man, who had been 
confessor and chaplain to the Jenison family 
at Walworth Castle, co. Durham. He con- 
cocted his ‘ Narrative’ in support of the 
Popish Plot. Is anything known of his 
subsequent career ? He seems to have been 
as great a scoundrel and liar as Titus Oates. 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ gives a brief reference 
to him in vol. xxix. in the notice of Robert 
Jenison the younger, his cousin. May. 


ALVARY OR ALVERY, CHRISTIAN NAME: 
Dopstey Famity.—Light on the subject of 
the origin or history of this name would 
be welcome. Its principal interest is 
perhaps in connexion with the Dodsley 
family, as it will be remembered that 
it was borne by a brother of Robert 
Dodsley the publisher. Since the latter’s 
time the name has remained current 
in every generation of the descendants 


of the Dodsleys down to the present 
day. It has been suggested that it is 
perhaps of Spanish origin. One curious 
circumstance is that the name is said to be 
in use among the French Canadians in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec. 

Fortunately, it is at least possible to trace 
it some way backwards in the Dodsley 
family by means of our local records. An 
Alvery Dodsley, surgeon, was married at 
St. Peter’s, Nottingham, in 1726, evidently a 
second marriage. A Latin inscription dated 
1720 formerly commemorated the first wife. 
In 1711 was baptized there “ Allueary, Son 
of Allueary Dodsley, Gentt.” The latter 
was possibly a son of the John Dodsley 
who married Mary Pepper at the same 
church in 1667. The peculiar interest of 
the last event is that the bride was a daughter 
of one Alvery Pepper of Nottingham, thus 
clearly revealing how this uncommon name 
was introduced into the Dodsley family. 

Recently, while perusing the last-issued 
volume of ‘Notts Marriage Registers,’ 
I came across the following entry, which 
represents the furthest point to which I 
have been able to trace the name: Married 
at Calverton, Notts, 21 April, 1589, “* Avray 
Pepper and Margaret Chatwyne.” 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


LORRAINE OR TOURAINE.—In the first 
edition of Mrs. J. R. Green’s ‘ Henry II.,’ in 
the “Twelve English Statesmen’”’ series, 
published in 1888, 1. 16 of p. 10 says, 
‘* At nineteen his father’s death made him 
Count of Anjou, Lorraine, and Maine.” 
I take it that the word Lorraine should be 
Touraine. Has this apparent slip been 
noticed ? and if, as I think it to be, an error, 
has it been set right in recent editions of this 
excellent little work ? 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


Gray’s ‘ELecy’ anp Piovexine Cus- 
tToms.—As every one knows, the third and 
fourth lines of this poem are :— 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Is this accurate from an agricultural point 
of view ? A few days since the wife of a 
labouring man ridiculed the custom of 
speaking as if evening were the time when 
ploughmen leave off ploughing. “They 
mostlin’s come home about half past two.” 

Was it otherwise when the ‘ Elegy’ was 
written ? Has any student of folk-custom 
noted the hours at which workers on the 
land go to different kinds of labour, and when 
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they return? So far as ploughing is con- 
cerned, it is evident that the well-being of 
horses must be considered in addition to 
that of men. If they go to labour early, they 
must return early. 
Will no one write a book on traditional 
farm-customs and their significance ? 
B. L. R. C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any of your readers tell me where the 
following lines are to be found ? 

The wide earth is still 
Wider than one man’s passion : there’s no mood, 
No meditation, no delight, no sorrow, 
Cas’d in one man’s dimensions, can distil 
Such pregnant and infectious quality, 
Six yards round shall not ring it. 

They were quoted by Matthew Arnold as 
a motto to ‘Consolation’ in the 1853 and 
1854 editions of his poems. H. M. 


Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend. 
If he do but flatter and praise our plan, 

We think him a clever and sensible man, &c. 


E. Osporn. 
Miss CRAWFORD, CANADIAN Poret.—Could 


you give me any information as to the : 


published poems of a Miss Crawford, a 
Canadian, whose verses were much com- 
mended in The Guardian some twenty-five 
years ago? I saw the review only once, 
but I can just remember that one of the 
poems began thus :— 

Bite deep and wide, O axe, this tree! 

What doth thy wild voice promise me? 

I promise thee all joyous things 

That furnish forth the lives of Kings. 

Cities and palaces shall dwell 

Where now, &c. 

Joun S. 


AND DrowninG Sartor.—Can any 
one tell me the particulars of the legend which 
connects the ringing, or singing, of a glass 
(tumbler or wineglass), after it has been 
accidentally struck, with the drowning of 
a sailor ? ZEPHYR. 


Dr. Woiaston Scortanp.—When 
dealing with events of 1820, Lockhart 
(‘Memoirs of Scott,’ chap. xlix.) refers to 
a visit of Dr. Wollaston to Abbotsford. 
An interesting account of an episode which 
occurred when he visited Inchbonny, near 
Jedburgh, doubtless at the same time, is 
found on p. 101 of the ‘Personal Recollec- 
tions of Mary Somerville.’ Is his visit to 
Abbotsford, and especially that to Jedburgh, 
mentioned in any other works ? 


G. Watson. 


“Mar” IN Marpyke.—What does the 
syllable Mar- in the word Mardyke convey ? 
There is a causeway here nearly a mile long : 
it was built by a Mr. Webber, a Dutchman, 
nearly 200 years ago, and is indiscriminately 
by folk here called The Dyke and the Mar- 
dyke. 

Cork. 


Henry Stacy Marks anp ‘THE Poor 
BuinpD Worm.’—This_ well-known Royal 
Academician was ‘‘famous at convivial 
gatherings for singing capital songs of his 
own composing.” Amongst these was one 
entitled ‘The Poor Blind Worm.’ Are the 
words of this known ? JOHN T. PAGE. 


Rosert Homes, a famous Irish barrister, 
and brother-in-law of Robert Emmet, died 
in London 30 Nov., 1859. Can any reader 
say where he was buried, and if any monu- 
mental inscription exists, or give any in- 
formation not in ‘ D.N.B.’ ? 

Joun S. CRONE. 


Replies. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, THE BENE- 
DICTINES, AND OTFORD. 
(10 8. xii. 248.) 


BeroreE dealing with Mr. HESKETH’s main 
inquiry, I should like to point out to him 
the fact that the tradition of the medieval 
existence of such a figure as he records to 
have been at Otford scarcely justifies his 
direct inference that there was a connexion 
between St. Bartholomew and A®sculapius 
“much older than the tenth century,” 
although, as @ matter of fact, there was 
(using the name A%sculapius for medicine 
and healing), though not, so far as can be 
ascertained, associated with the sites of any 
temples of that divinity in Rome or else- 
where. The cult of the Epidaurian under 
official Christianity would seem to have 
become transferred to SS. Cosma and 
Damiano; while the parallel medical cult 
of Serapis would seem to have been similarly 
transferred to SS. Abbacyrus, John of 
Egypt, and Pantaleone, although no evi- 
dence is forthcoming that any one of these 
saints became worshipped upon the Tiber 
island. Did we know more about the 
wanderings and tragedies of the Apostles 
in Asia Minor than we do, it might be 
hazarded that not a few of their troubles 
arose there from their invasion, as healers, 
of old Aisculapian strongholds. St. Paul, as 
a Cilician, was born in such a stronghold 
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and when he preached to the neighbouring 
Lycaonians and worked miracles of healing, 
he and his comrade were roughly handled. 
The traditions of the Church, through 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, St. Theodore, and 
Gregory of Tours, make St. Bartholomew 
also the apostle to the Lycaonians; and 
his martyrdom is placed at Albanopolis in 
Armenia. 

_ Noting the coincidence of this tradition 
in the Church with the fact that the name 
borne by the Tiber island (both before and 
after the enshrinement there of the Apostle’s 
supposed relics) was ‘‘ Licaonia,’’ I ventured 
{long before M. Besnier’s fine work appeared) 
to suggest that the enshrinement was perhaps 
not an accident, but of deliberate purpose, 
for I had in mind the excessive predilection 
for cheap plays upon words in that age, 
e,g,. how Silvester IT. (999-1002), dying while 
at Mass in the Church of Sta. Croce in Geru- 
salemme, asked, ‘‘ Where am I ?”’ and one 
said to him, ‘‘ In Jerusalem,’’ and he knew 
that the end was come, for it had been fore- 
told that he should die in Jerusalem ! 
But, of course, the remembrance of the 
connexion between the Apostle and the 
Lycaonians may not have occurred to the 
clergy of the church of St. Adalbert at all. 
That church did not change its name for 
more than a century, until the cult of St. 
Bartholomew had achieved much further 
development. 

Here, however, I would wish to modify 
one attribution in my former communica- 
tion upon this subject. Some archeologists 
have ascribed the origin of ‘ Licaonia,” as 
applied to the Tiber island, to Jupiter, who 
had asmall temple thereon. With this it is 
impossible to agree. The temple of Jupiter 
there was attached to the temple of Aiscu- 
lapius, and was dedicated to Vejovis, a 
peculiarly obscure divinity, who owned 
another shrine on the Capitoline Hill. Gel- 
lius identifies him with Apollo. His emblems 
were arrows and a goat. A second shrine 
was dedicated to Jupiter Jurarius. That 
he was a “ god of healing ’’ may be inferred 
from his intimate connexion with the temple 
of Asculapius. Another temple of his was 
at Boville, which directly connects his cult 
with the Gens Julia. But there is nothing 
whatever to connect him with Lycaonia, 
or with Jupiter Lyczus, or with Lycaon. 

During the Byzantine period at Rome 
numbers of Greeks and Asiatics became 
located in various sections of the city, 
some of which gradually took new names 
from them. One of the names of the Tiber 
island became Insula Grecorum ; and it is 


possible that immigrants from Iconium, 
the chief city of Lycaonia, may have settled 
upon it. The earliest mention of it as Insula 
Licaonia known to me occurs in 945. The 
death of Otho III. is dated 1001. Hence 
it seems possible that the name may have 
been due, not to a cult, but to alien colonists. 

The cult of St. Bartholomew perhaps 
reached Britain through the disciples of 
St. Martin of Tours, before St. Augustine’s 
coming. We have seen that St. Gregory 
of Tours in the sixth century emphasized the 
traditions of this Apostle, just as two 
centuries before had been done by St. 
Ambrose, who mentions his healing of a 
lunatic maiden. Toward the close of the 
seventh century St. Bartholomew is found 
acting as the special friend and defender of 
St. Guthlac, the hermit of Croyland. Orde- 
ricus informs us that this saint settled into 
his chosen locality on the eighth of the 
Kalends of September, and that the Apostle 
to whom that day is sacred, —— to 
him arranged in robes of celestial light, and 
defended him from evil spirits. Luminosity 
by the way, is constantly connected with 
St. Bartholomew. In the days of Henry I. 
(and but eight years before the founding of 
the Priory in Smithfield) the same Apostle 
once more appeared at Croyland, and per- 
formed a miracle at the tomb of the executed 
Earl Waltheof, by uniting the deceased 
nobleman’s head to his body. In the ninth 
century, the Lipari Islands being invaded 
by the Saracens, the Apostle’s coffin was 
hurled by them into the sea, A Greek 
monk, seeing the coffin floating and filled 
with luminosity, dragged it ashore, and 
reverently took the remains to Benevento, 
where the Lombard Duke Sicardo enshrined 
them in the cathedral in 839: an incident 
significantly referred to in the metrical 
martyrology of the Saxon Wandelbert, 
c. 842 (cf. also Leo Ostiensis, lib. i. c. 24) :— 

Nunc illum fama est varia pro sorte sepulchri, &c. 
It is probable that this event caused a fresh 
interest in this ‘“‘ heavenly physician ” 
(‘quo doctore Dei’’), which was destined 
to become almost universal in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

It is time, however, to turn to the Benedic- 
tines, whose connexion with medicine was 
far anterior to the eleventh century, if their 
own records may be trusted ; but that they 
wero really monopolists of such science as 
obtained in those dark days would be assert- 
ing too much. The inference, however, that 
during the darkest period of the Christian 
era, medical learning, like most other 
knowledge, was retained in the hands of the 
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superior clergy, Secular and Regular, could 
scarcely be called a rash one. The Bene- 
dictine and Augustinian Orders having 
been the most important, we may reasonably 
conclude that what was still flourishing and 
diffused, in the seventh century, of the 
teachings of Galen and Celsus, was not, 
in the ninth and tenth, extinct among 
comparatively learned communities of Regu- 
lars. From their point of view, it is probable 
that there was no real break in the con- 
tinuity of medical practice, whatever 
declension may have happened, and cer- 
tainly did supervene, in the systematic 
teaching of medical science. Moreover, 
people slept in churches in order to obtain 
by dreams the means of recovery from 
illnesses, just as they had done in the 
porticoes of the AEsculapian shrines. Nor 
has the Church ever absolutely denied the 
virtue that might be in dreams. But of 
this presently. 

It is the fashion, however, with some to 
deny the credit of medical study to the 
medieval Benedictines, and to say, Where 
are their treatises ? and to credit the Secular 
“School of Salerno” with everything. We 
might (it seems to me) as well deny them to 
have been continuators and creators of 
architecture, and ask, Where are their 
treatises ? The very eagerness with which 
the monks of Monte Cassino appear to have 
welcomed and assisted the School of Salerno 
bespeaks at least their interest in medicine. 
Abbot Bassaccio, who ruled nineteen years, 
and died in 858, is reputed to have written 
books in which he treated of the use and 
application of medicaments. His works 
are said by Pietro Diacono to have been 
rendered into Latin by a monk of the abbey 
called Azzo, later a chaplain to the Empress 
Agnes. Bassaccio was a Frank by birth. 
Even then, if from tradition, rather than from 
science proper, the Benedictines at Cassino 
studied medicine in that dark age, we may 
without difficulty, I think, take their word 
for it that the necessities of their monastic 
life, compelled them to its study and 
practice ; and that, after about a.p. 1000, 
almost every large Benedictine house 
possessed an infirmary as well as a herb- 
garden. It is of interest to mention here 
that two altars were erected at Monte 
Cassino (1015), the one to St. Adalbert, 
a former monk there, and the other to 
St. Bartholomew. This shows the Bene- 
dictine interest in the doings on the Tiber 
island at the period. But little later, in 1072, 
the famous doctor, Constantine of Carthage, 
himself became a monk in the Abbey, and 


remained there (? practising) for fourteen 
years (‘ Dict. Hist. Med.,’ 1831, 1. ii. 861-2 ; 
Petr. Diac., ‘ Vir. Ill. Cass.,’ 23). He had 
been secretary to Robert Guiscard. His 
works were published at Basle in 1536. 

In 1088 Roger of Sicily founded an abbey 
and hospital dedicated to St. Bartholomew 
in that island, and a second, at Patti, in 1094. 
There is evidence that relics of the Apostle 
were highly ‘active’? throughout that 
century. In 1043 an arm had been brought 
from Benevento to Venice (perhaps by the 
same bishop of Eadmer’s doubtful story 
concerning another ‘‘arm”’ and Queen 
Emma and Canute at Canterbury). It 
was duly purchased and placed in the church 
of San Demetrio, in consequence of which 
(in 1071) this church changed its name to 
San Bartolommeo. Another arm is in San 
Paulo fuori le Mura; and still another in the 
SS. Apostoli at Rome. 

It will be understood, then, clearly, that 
the cult of this Apostle by our own Norman 
kings may have naturally ensued from that 
of their Sicilian kinsmen (cf. Freeman, 
‘William Rufus,’ vol. i. pp. 609-10). 

Let me, in conclusion, point out that the 
use of cocks and hens as offerings, as at 
Otford, mentioned by Mr. Hesketu, had its 
parallel at the Wells of St. Thecla, at Llan- 
degla in Denbighshire, where the sick, 
according to sex, offered a cock or a hen. 
The bird was carried in a cage around the 
wells, and thence into the cemetery. The 
invalid then enterad the church, and laid 
himself under the Communion table, with a 
Bible on his, or her, forehead, and there 
slept, if possible, until morning. Here, then, 
was the veritable thing—the incubatio of the 
AEsculapian cult. This British saint and 
martyr (St. Teriaca of William of Worcester) 
was especially resorted to there by the 
Epileptic (‘‘Clwyf Tecla” is Tecla’s 
disease ’’) and for the cure of skin complaints 
(i.e., the sulphur waters) at the other Llan- 
degley, in Radnorshire. 

Sr. BADDELEY. 


At 9S. ii, 262 Mr. St. Cratr BADDELEY 
Says :— 

“The Benedictines......settled on this island [in 
the Tiber] hard by the church [of San Bartolommeo]} 
as ‘ Bene Fratelli,’ and organized a hospital founded 
by San Giovanni Calabita, who died in 1031, only 
thirty years later than the death of Otho.” 

St. John the Calybite died in the fifth 
century, and it is thought by some that 
the church dedicated to him was built by 
Peter, Bishop of Porto (484), on the site of 
the hut (xaAvBn) which he inhabited. A 
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bull of Benedict VIII (1012-24) mentions 
this church. <A fourteenth century Turin 
MS. published by Urlichs also mentions it, 
but as destroyed. It was rebuilt in 1640, 
and it was then that discovery was made 
of the relics of St. John the Calybite and 
of other saints deposited there by Formosus, 
Bishop of Porto, and subsequently Pope. 
The sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum has 
this inscription :— 

+ HIC REQVISCVNT CORPORA S'TOR. MARTYRV 
YPPOLITI TAVRINI HERCVLANI ATQVE IOHANNIS 
CALIBITIS FORMOSYS EPS. CONDIDIT. 

See Marucchi’s ‘Basiliques et Eglises de 
Rome’ (Paris and Rome, 1902), p. 465. 

The Bene Fratelli (Fate bene fratelli) 
are an order of mendicant friars founded by 
St. John of God, and they obtained the 
site for a hospital, which they still occupy, 
together with their rule, in 1571 from 
St. Pius V. There is no evidence that the 
Benedictines ever had a@ hospital on the 
Isola di San Bartolommeo. 

Mr. BapDDELEY does not say, as Mr. 
HEsKETH makes him say, that the hospitals 
of St. Bartholomew at Chatham and in 
London were founded by Benedictines. 
The latter, as he states, and as is well 
known, was founded by Rahere, an Augus- 
tinian canon regular. 

What is the source of the story about the 
wonderworking figure in the church at 
Otford ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(10 S. xii. 267) painted 
my father’s portrait about 1857 for The 
Evangelical Magazine ; the portrait is now 
in the National Portrait Gallery at Charing 
Cross. As a boy I accompanied my father 
to the studio, and remember the painter 
perfectly. The name occurs in the Court 
Section of the ‘ London Directory ’ this year, 
and no doubt the representatives of the 
name are descendants, who will give in- 
formation. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


MaGna Cuarta Barons (10 S. xii. 149, 
236).—One of these—an ancestor—William 
Malet of Curry and Shipton Malet, married 
Alicia, daughter of Lord Basset, leaving two 
daughters, Helewise and Mabel. By the 
former’s marriage with a Poyntz and the 
latter’s with Hugh de Vironia, a direct line 
male with this Baron might be traced. By 
Mabel’s marriage an interesting link is 
furnished—through the Beauchamps, Barons 
of Hache, and the Seymours, to Jane, and 
King Edward VI.—between the Magna 
Charta and our king. 

Haroitp Matet, Col. 


“Correct To AT” (108, xii. 227, 273).— 
I venture to suggest that in this expression 
T stands for the (Scotch) dialect word tee 
so well known to golfers as denoting the 
small cone of earth from which the ball is 
driven. Tee in a wider sense means “a 
mark,” ‘‘a (fixed) point”; see ‘ Dial. 
Dict.’ s.v. ‘‘ Correct to @ point (= tee)” 
would be equivalent to the German phrase 
genau bis aufs Tiittelchen (auf dem <), “* correct 
to a tittle,’ thus expressing the notion of 
minute exactness which, according to Sir 
JAMES MuRRAY, is implied in it. It will be 
useful to compare the expression “that’s the 
tee,’ meaning “that is the right thing,” 
recorded in the ‘ Dial. Dict.’ s. lit. T. 

Whether this suggestion is worth con- 
sidering or not, will largely depend on the 
evidence furnished by the quotations of 
the word tee now in the hands of the editors 
of the ‘N.E.D.’ As to its etymology, it 
would be hazardous to attempt an explana- 
tion before the material of the ‘N.E.D.’ 
is available. HeErnricH MutTscHMANN. 

University College, Nottingham. 


May I suggest that possibly the original 
form of this saying was “to the crossing of 
a t,” and that the shade of that meaning 
still hangs about it? For many genera- 
tions over-close attention to the minutiz of 
accurate writing was held to be the index 
of a “clerk” as distinguished from a 
gentleman,” or of man too much im- 
mersed in larger affairs to waste time or 
care on such pettinesses ; and of these the 
dotting of the 7’s and the crossing of the ?’s 
were singled out as the most frivolous, and 
most significant of petty pedantry. As late 
as my boyhood I read a magazine story in 
which the hero, a rather weak vessel, wrote 
a letter to his désirée with “ all the 7’s care- 
fully dotted and the ?¢’s crossed,” and was 
therefore a mark for ridicule. 

Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Count FINDLATER AT KARLSBAD (10 S. 
xii. 269)—This may have been James, 
seventh Earl of Findlater and fourth Ear! 
of Seafield. Born in 1750, he was educated 
at Oxford and enjoyed a high reputation 
for Latin scholarship, and especially for his 
knowledge of Virgil. Succeeding his father 
in the earldom in 1770, he soon afterwards 
went to the Continent, where he spent most 
of his life. His title of Count he may have 
received after his marriage. ‘‘He married 
at Brussels in 1779,’ says Anderson in ‘ The 
Scottish Nation,’ “‘ Christina Teresa, daughter 
of Joseph, Count Murray of Melgum, baronet 
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of Nova Scotia, lieutenant-general in the 
armies of the Emperor of Germany, and 
captain-general ad interim of the Low 
Countries.” He died at Dresden, 5 Oct., 
1811. THoMAS BAYNE. 


James Ogilvy, seventh and last Earl of 
Findlater in the peerage of Scotland, “ d.s.p. 
at Dresden 5 Oct., 1811, aged 51, and was 
buried there” (G. C.’s_‘ Complete 
Peerage ’). W. D. Maoray. 


M.P.’s HeEnry RoseE- 
WARNE (10 8S. xii. 69)—Henry Rosewarne, 
the member for Truro from 1780 to 1783, 
was a merchant in that city. I state in my 
volume, on ‘ The Parliamentary Representa- 
tion of Cornwall to 1832’ that, “‘ unhappily 
for his reputation, he is remembered now 
as the subject of the satires and practical 
jokes of Peter Pindar,” and that he “ repre- 
sented his native town through the influence 
of Sir Francis Basset,’’ afterwards Lord de 
Dunstanville, having gained the election 
by one vote. 

Much about him will be found in the 
volumes of the Rev. Richard Polwhele, and 
in the other works which are mentioned 
by Mr. G. C. Boase and myself in the 
entries under Rosewarne’s name in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ Two interesting 
speeches by him are reported in Hansard’s 
* Parliamentary History of England,’ vol. xxi. 
pp. 1266-9 and 1392-5. The second of 
them was followed by some remarks in his 
justification from Lord North. 

Rosewarne’s niece and heiress married 
the Rev. John Thomas Thomson, who 
acquired considerable reputation as a botan- 
ist (cf. C. S. Gilbert, ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ 
ii. 273). She died at Penzance on 30 Sept., 
1792. For further information about them 
see Bibl. Cornub.’ W. P. Courtney. 


SacRED PLacE-NAMEs IN FoREIGN LANDS 
(10 S. xi. 467; xii. 176, 254).—With regard 
to the name Paradise, which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Southern counties—there 
being several in Somersetshire, I am in- 
formed, and at least five in Gloucestershire— 
it seems permissible to suggest quite a 
different origin for it from what is, I believe, 
usual. In instances where beauty of envi- 
ronment is decidedly marked, a legend has 
occasionally grown up, which has become 
locally believed, to the effect that some 
king or some famous man was the first to 
christen the spot by exclaiming “ This is 
Paradise !”’ That occurs in one example 
known to me, where, however, I have been 


able to trace the use of the name for centuries 


behind the date of the story and before the 
reign of the particular monarch. 

Late in the thirteenth century there were 
imported to this country seeds of amomum 
called ‘‘ Paradise seeds,” and they were 
used as one of the many spices for flavouring 
food and drink (cf. Thorold Rogers’s ‘Ancient 
Prices,’ &c., vol. i. p. 629). If it could be 
shown that they were planted speculatively, 
as, for instance, hemp and tobacco came 
to be planted, we should likely enough find 
Paradise-piece,” or simply Paradise,” 
as a result of such and such a plot or field 
having been set apart for this planting. Such 
evidence is, however, lacking, as far as the 
present writer is aware. He has, neverthe- 
less, found ‘“‘ Pardy” and “ Purdy,” as 
personal names of tenants; and in a fif- 
teenth-century manor roll ‘‘ Pardy’s ground,” 
which, without straining at all, becomes 
“Paradise ground.” Maybe “ Pardy” is 
not so uncommon a name as it might seem. 

Sr. BADDELEY. 


To the list of Scottish sacred place-names 
there has to be added that of Padanaram, 
the name of a village in Forfarshire. Nothing 
seems to be known locally regarding the 
origin of the name. W. B. 


Within about four miles of Paradise in 
Fife, mentioned by Mr. THomas BAYNE 
(p. 254), is another place in Ceres parish, 
called Sodom. ALEX, THOMS. 


Att RIGHT’’: ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE 
(10 8. xii. 228)—In Charles Lamb’s ‘ Table- 
Talk,’ which appeared in The Atheneum 
of 1834, there is a paragraph on this phrase, 
which runs as follows :— 

“Amidst the complaints of the wide spread of 
infidelity among us, it is consolatory that a sect has 
sprung up in the heart of the metropolis, 
and is daily on the increase, of teachers of 
that healing doctrine which Pope upheld, and 
against which Voltaire directed his envenomed 
wit: we mean those practical preachers of 
optimism, or the belief that whatever is is best ; 
the cads of omnibuses, who from their little back 
pulpits, not once in three or four hours, as_ those 
proclaimers of ‘God and his prophet’ in Mussul- 
man countries, but every minute, at the entry or 
exit of a brief passenger, are heard, in almost 

rophetic tone, to exclaim (wisdom crying out, as 
it were, in the streets), ‘ All’s Right.’” 


R. A. Ports. 


NEWSPAPERS IN 1680 (10 S. xii. 243).— 
Information as to the earlier race of news- 
papers is not so scarce as Mr. Axon thinks. 
Timperley’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Literary and 
Typographical Anecdote’ contains “a his- 
tory of all the newspapers, periodicals, and 
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almanacks published in this country.” 
In that monumental work of over 1,000 pages 
particulars are given of scores of news- 
sheets and papers, beginning, say, in 1622, 
and extending to 1800, since which date 
the term “early” hardly applies, though 
Timperley brings his enumeration down to 
1838. My copy is the second edition, issued 
by H. G. Bohn in 1842, for which I paid 
jess than a sovereign. It is a book without 
which, as the advertisements say of less 
useful things, “no library is complete.” 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


GOTHAM AND THE GOTHAMITES (10 S. xii. 
128, 198, 253).—‘ The Wise Men of Gotham’ 
is a story in ‘Cameos,’ by Miss Marie 
Corelli, published in 1896. W. A. H. 


In Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ i. 463, 
are some lines by an anonymous writer, 
beginning :— 

Tell me no more of Gotham fools, 
Or of their eels, in little pools, 
Which they, we’re told, were drowning. 


Tom JONES. 


. Tue Last Prior or Twynuam (10 S. xii. 
221).—Mr. Herbert Druitt of Christchurch 
kindly informs me that Draper’s tombstone 
now “lies in front of the chantry screen, 
having been moved there from” before the 
choir door ‘“ quite needlessly, in order to 
Pe up a pew in its place” ; and that James 
rime, who is probably identical with 
Draper’s executor, was “a burgess of 
Christchurch in 1555.” A. R. Baytey. 


Turnspit Doas (10 S. xii. 247).—Much 
information relating to turnspit dogs upeto 
1884 will be found at 6 S. x. 271. 

The custom of churning by means of a 
dog in a treadmill is still common in Wales 
on small farms. A large wheel is placed 
in a slanting position outside the house, and 
this, by means of a crank, turns a churn. 
The motive power is the dog, pedalling the 
wheel much in the same fashion (except 
that he is inside) as the treadmill was worked. 
In April, 1901, there was a case of alleged 
cruelty before the Carnarvon magistrates, 
in which a farmer named Owen Jones was 
charged with causing a dog to be thus ill- 
treated and tortured. A rope attached to 
the wall was passed through the dog’s 
collar, so that when the animal became 
exhausted he could not rest, as if he slipped 
off the wheel he would have to hang until 
he regained his position, the result being 


ever, a dog was produced in court which was 


partial strangulation. For the defence, how- 


said to be ‘“‘ a hundred years old,” had done 
wheel-work for years, and was still in good 
condition ; while a veterinary surgeon said 
that he saw the dog working quietly tor 
twenty minutes without a chain, and there 
was absolutely no cruelty. The magistrates 
determined to see for themselves how the 
custom worked at a farm in Snowdonia, 
upon which they dismissed the case, but 
cautioned the defendant not to chain the 
dog to his work, saying that if farmers 
let the dogs churn unchained, but with a 
guard round them to prevent their running 
away, there would be no cruelty. 

A similar machine, worked by two dogs, 
is still in use in some dairies in England (see 
illustration and account of the dog-churn in 
The Daily Mail, 25 April, 1901). See also 
Walford’s Antiquary, vol. xii. 39 ; 
Halliwell’s ‘ Literature of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,’ p. 69; Timbs’s 
‘Something for Everybody,’ p. 60; and an 
illustration in ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things,’ by Edmund F. King, M.A., p. 101. 

J. Ho~tpEN MaAcMICHAEL. 


Early in the present century I was at 
Beaune, and I seem to remember having 
been told at the hospital there that a dog 
turnspit was still in use. This hospital, 
founded by Nicholas Rolin, Chancellor | of 
Burgundy, in 1443, is a most interesting 
place to visit. Sr. SwITHIN. 


PELLICAN Famizy (10 S. xii. 268).—In an 
old MS. armorial (early eighteenth century) 
in my possession the arms of this family 
are given as Vert, a pelican or. I see, how- 
ever, that Papworth ascribes these arms 
to the family of Solers. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Cellridge. 


The Ancestor, vol. iv. p. 236, in a lengthy 
article on ‘A Fifteenth-Century Book of 
Arms,’ has: “Sable, a fesse 
iij pellycanys of sylvyr wounding them- 
po Pellesan. Yorke chyre.” 
There are numerous illustrations, but none 
of this, apparently. 

There is ‘“‘ Robert Pellican ’’ in Close Roll, 
6 Rie. II. pt. ii. Catus. 


Marriace (10 S. xii. 
268).—The only explanation seems to be 
that Wm. Rowland married his own ille- 
gitimate daughter. Thus: Rowland is his 


wife’s father, and her son’s grandfather. 
The boy’s mother becomes his 
by marrying his grandfather. 


grandmother 
His father 
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becomes his brother-in-law (not brother). 
and his sister (his father’s daughter) is his 
own mother. Such cases are alleged in 
certain villages to-day, and the rural gossips 
find other intere-ting relations. Thus: the 
boy is his own uncle, because he is his 
mother’s brother; and the father is his 
own father-in-law, because he is his brother- 
in-law’s father; the girl is her own step- 
mother, through marrying her own father ; 
and so forth, almost without end. 
H. SNowDEN Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND HEARTH 
Tax Lists, 1660-80 (10 S. xii. 269).—I 
obtained from the Public Record Office 
recently a Hearth Tax List for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne dated 1666. It is headed ‘ Lay 
Subsidy Roll, Northumberland, 18 Charles 
II., Hearth Tax.’ I presume that the lists 
for Cumberland and Westmorland also are 
to be found there. RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘* BETHERAL ”’ (10 §. xii. 266).—It is odd 
that there should be no reference for this 
form in the ‘N.E.D.’ Jamieson duly quotes 
an example from Galt’s ‘ Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
giving from the same work the variants 
betherel and “bedral.” He also extracts 
the familiar passage containing “ bedral ”’ 
from the thirty-second chapter of ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well.’ 

Like many other characteristic words, 
“betheral”’ has largely dropped out of 
fashion since the days of the School Board. 
Previously it was not uncommon in land- 
ward parishes, and one can recollect its 
presence in the conversation of venerable 
speakers whose practice represented the 
mode of the early nineteenth century. 
Some of them could recall an ancient 
functionary whose mysterious night-wrapt 
habits strongly suggested intromissions with 
the vile emissaries of Burke and Hare. 
This was the historical ‘‘ betheral’’ of the 
sphere in which he held sway, and there was 
no need to distinguish him otherwise, even 
by giving him such name as might have 
been accorded him in his father’s family 
Bible. He continued to rule to the close of 
his career, and there was nothing but strong 
suspicion to cloud the fair character of his 
record. He was followed by an_ upright 
and aged servitor who had fought at Waterloo, 
and in the long interval had accumulated 
a rich and diversified experience. He, too, 
was “‘the betheral” for such as liked the 

Id ways, and the fragrance of his title and 
his heroic associations lingered pleasantly 


among those who were beginning to look 
out upon life considerably after the middle 
of the century. 

Afterwards the pristine dignity connected 
with the ecclesiastical office was gradually 
forgotten, and there was a steady descent 
through ‘“bethal” and “ minister’s man” 
to the “church officer” of the present day. 
This is a significant transition, illustrating 
as it does the sweeping effects of progress. 
on the range and the idiosyncrasies of rural 
terminology. ‘There is said to be in Scotland 
at the present time a society of learned 
men who make it their business to find in 
the highways and byways such specimens of 
the native speech of the country as still 
maintain a spasmodic and uncertain exist- 
ence. If the report is true, then the enter- 
prise may be considered high and com- 
mendable, even if it does seem to have been. 
undertaken too late to warrant the hope of 
securing substantial results. 

BAyNeE. 


In his ‘Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character’ (surely one of the most 
entertaining books ever published) the late 
Dean Ramsay writes of “the old Scottish 
beadle, or betheral, as he used to be called,” 
and has an allusion to an “‘ anecdote of the 
‘Bethrel’ type.” The first edition was 
published in 1859. W. B. H. 


James IV. oF ScoTLAND (10 8S. xii. 249).— 
Referring to the church of St. Michael in 
Wood Street, Stow in the ‘Survey of 
London’ writes as follows :— 


‘‘There is also, but without any outward monu- 
ment, the head of James, the fourth King of Scots of 
that name, slain at Flodden Field, and buried here 
by this occasion: After the battle the body of the 
said king being found, was enclosed in lead, and 
conveyed from thence to London, and so to the 
monastery of Shene in Surrey, where it remained 
for a time, in what order I am not certain; but 
since the dissolution of that house, in the reign of 
Edw. VI., Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, being lodged, 
and keeping house there, I have been shown the 
same body so lapped in lead, close to the head and 
prec b thrown into a waste room amongst the old 
timber, lead, and other rubble. Since the which 
time workmen there, for their foolish pleasure, 
hewed off his head; and Launcelot Young, master 
glazier to her majesty, feeling a sweet savour to 
come from thence, and seeing the same dried from 
all moisture, and yet the form remaiaing, with the 
hair of the head, and beard red, brought it to 
London to his house in Wood Street, where for a 
time he kept it for the sweetness, but in the end 
caused the sexton of that church to bury it amongst: 
other bones taken out of their charnel,” &c. 


When the church was demolished in 1897 
careful search was naturally made for such 
a relic, but nothing was found to verify the 
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story. In The City Press of 24 July, 1897, 
an extract from a letter on the subject from 
Messrs. White, Borrett & Co., of Whitehall 
Place, appeared to the following effect :— 
“With regard to the remains of King James IV. 
of Scotland, we tind that special instructions were 
ei to the company employed in removing the 
uman remains to communicate with the church- 
wardens in case any trace of them was found, but 
no sign of them appeared. They were su posed to 
have been placed in the win 5, Bit of the church, 
which probably disappeared long ago, and with it 


the remains.” 


A sword, dagger, and rings, said by tradi- 
tion to have belonged to this monarch, are 
still preserved at the Heralds’ College. 

ALAN STEWART. 


According to Stow, it was the head only 
of King James IV. which was buried by the 
sexton of St. Michael’s, Wood Street (pre- 
sumably in the churchyard), “ amongst 
other bones taken out of their charnel.”’ 
The body appears to have remained at 
Sheen House “ lapped in lead,” and “thrown 
into a waste room amongst the old timber, 
lead, and other rubble.” There possibly 
it remained till the demolition of Sheen 
House in 1904, although the structure for 
which the Adam brothers were responsible 
replaced an older one marked on Kocque’s 
map, on a more westerly site. The old 
lumber found in the earlier building may 
have been considered his “ perquisites” 
by the builder, who would probably make 
short work of any mortal remains found 
incased in such a valuable metal as lead. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaEL. 


ZIROPHENIZA, A WoMAN’s Name (10 S. 
xii. 226)—Since the publication of my 
note I have discovered another example, 
also in Wales. William Herbert of Cold- 
brook, who was dead before 29 Aug., 1608, 
when administration was granted to his 
widow, had five sons and five daughters. 
One of the latter was named Syrophinecia 
{Bradney, ‘ History of Monmouth,’ p. 189). 
This is the Biblical spelling. 

A. RHODES. 


THE EEL-Pie SHor (10 S. xii. 26, 93, 153, 
198, 232).—Whilst it may be perfectly true 
that the names and addresses of upwards 
of ninety tradespeople are given in the 
current ‘P.O.D.’ under the heading of 
“Eel-Pie Houses,’ yet there are but few of 
these who really make and sell eel pies. 
There is still, however, a first-class one at 
162, Shoreditch, where these delicacies 
are sold. I took the trouble to sample them 
a few weeks ago, in order to verify this, and 


found them excellent ; bui that the vendors 
are not doing the trade they once did is 
somewhat proved by the following doggerel 
lines printed on the paper bags of this place 
of business. The verse is surmounted by a 
woodcut representation of a man wriggling 
through a globe, copied from the illustration 
in Larwood and Hotten’s ‘History of 
Signboards,’ plate v. ‘ Help Me through this 
World,’ from Banks’ Bills, 1812 :— 
The World I’m struggling to get through, 
Pray lend your helping hand. 
What more can I desire from you 
Than your esteemed commands ? 

I may add that the staple commodity 
of these shops appears to be hot stewed 
eels, but cold stewed eels, and stewed 
eels in jelly, are also to be had. Some of 
them sell boiled tripe and onions (the only 
other vegetable vended being mashed 
potatoes), whilst others add fruit pies, 
meat pies, and currant cakes, all made in the 
same shaped dish (an oval yellow-ware cne) 
as the aforesaid eel pies. These shops are 
peculiar to London, and are not to be con- 
founded with fried-fish shops, cookshops, 
coffee-shops, or common eating-houses. As 
to prices, the eel pies are generally two- 
pence ; the fruit and meat pies, and currant 
cakes, one penny. Tripe and onions cost 
from about fourpence per plate; and eels, 
hot, cold, or jellied, may be had in any 
quantities from a pennyworth. 

In this connexion it may be stated that 
in many of the lower-class neighbourhoods 
there are open-air street stalls on which 
shell fish are sold ready cooked for imme- 
diate consumption thereat; jellied eels 
may also be obtained, in many cases small 
portions of bread being provided, free and 
ad libitum, for all purchasers of the latter ; 
but up to the present no eel pies or hot eels 
have made their appearance in the gutter. 

. E. NEwrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead. 


First ELerHant Exuisitep (10 S. xi. 
467; xii. 197, 257).—At the last reference 
we are reminded that the first live elephant 
was brought to England in 1255. The 
earliest-known carved example is in Exeter 
Cathedral (c. 1222-44, misericorde No. 23 
from west on north side of choir), and is 
truer to nature than many more recent ones, 
but the hocks are turned the wrong way. 
There was a popular notion that this beast 
could not kneel down. So Shakespeare 
makes Ulysses say, “‘The elephant hath 
joints, but none for courtesy; his legs are 
legs for necessity, not for flexure ”’ (* Troilus,’ 
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II. iii.). There were, of course, elephants |ing by English writers, given in Foster’s 


in Britain in prehistoric times ; and possibly 
representations of them, if not the living 
animals, during the Roman occupation. 

A. BAYLEY. 


‘* DARK AS BLACK PIGs ” (10 S. xii. 268).— 
I have heard the phrase ‘ As difficult as 
driving a black pig in the dark,” but at 
the present moment I cannot recall who 
uttered it. The comparison is a telling one 
to those acquainted with the “ contrariness ”’ 
of porcine nature. To drive a white pig 
in daylight is deemed a sufficiently arduous 
task. 

* As dark as a black pig a mile off” is 
to be heard in Lincolnshire. H. i. 


Years ago I used to hear folks say of a 
dark night, when the lantern they carried 
made the darkness beyond all the worse, 
that it was “‘as dark as a black shep,”’ or a 
dog. ‘As dark as a swep’s sut bag” was 
often heard. This was the “ bag ” which the 
little ‘‘ chimbley-sweeps”’ put over their 
heads before they began their dismal climb 
“in the good old days.” Another descrip- 
tion is ‘‘ as black as the devil’s nuttin’ bag.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE, 

Worksop. 


Netson’s DeatH: T. Hitt Swain (10 S$. 
xii. 169)—According to the recognized 
tradition, as set down in Messrs. Broadley 
and Bartelot’s ‘Three Dorset Captains at 
Trafalgar,’ Nelson was not caught by any 
one when he fell. He ‘turned suddenly 
as he walked, and before Hardy could 
reach him, fell on his knees and hand....A 
sergeant-major of marines and two seamen 
carried him below.’ The only Swain in the 
muster-roll of the Victory was William 
Swain, a “‘ Land Man.” P. Lucas. 


GRAVESTONES AT JORDANS: WILLIAM 
Penn (10 S. xii. 129, 231).—The Daily 
Graphic of 22 September contained on p. 5 
a view of Jordans Meeting-House and the 
gravestone of William and Hannah Penn, 
with the dates 1718 and 1726. The reason 
of the views is that a proposal has been 
made to remove the remains of Penn to 
America. 8S. L. Perry. 


its Erymonocy (10 S. xii. 


64, 111, 156, 198, 232).—To the various forms 
used by European writers, quoted at the 
last reference, may be added kavah, used 
by the Portuguese Jew Pedro Teixeira in 
1610 (sec the Hakluyt Society’s edition of his 
Travels, pp. 62, n. 2, 201); and the follow- 


1618-21, 
cowhe, 


‘English Factories in India,’ 
1622-3, 1624-9: cowha (1619), 
couha (1621), coffa (1628). 

DonaLD FERGUSON. 


INVERNESS BIBLIOGRAPHY (10 8. xii. 227). 
—Scott in his ‘ Fasti’ says that the author 
of ‘The Scotch Minister’s Assistant’ was 
H. Robertson, minister of Kiltearn. He was 
of the Robertson family to which Gladstone 
was related. The book was republished 
under a different title at aan in 1822. 

. W. S. 


RicHARD THOMPSON, SURGEON R.N. (108. 
xi. 29).—One Richard Thompson, surgeon, 
served in the Childers from 25 Aug., 1796, 
to 3 June, 1801, and in the Narcissus from 
5 June, 1801, to 27 Oct., 1806. I fail to 
trace the place or date of birth. See Record 
Office, Certificate of Servitude of Surgeons ; 
Admiralty, Secretary, Indices, Series II. 
No. 40. Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, N.E. 


Mrs. AnD Miss VANNECK (10 S. xii. 188, 
251)—I think Mr. BLeackLEY must be 
mistaken as to Miss Vanneck, at least if 
she was the daughter of the Mrs. Vanneck 
who is described in the same diary as enter- 
taining the Prince of Wales. Sir Joshua 
Van Neck had been created a baronet long 
before this, and his wife (or widow) would be 
Lady Van Neck, not Mrs. Vanneck. 

Jas. TALBOT. 

Dublin. 


‘SHort Wuist,’ By Magor A. (10 S. 
xii, 264).—I have reason for doubting that 
this book was written by C. B. Coles, and 
shall be glad if Mr. Peer will give his means 
of knowledge. Did he get the information 
from Coles himself ? E. WaAtxxz. 


Stoan SuRNAME (10 8. xii. 228).—Is 
not this a contraction of Slowjane? The 
Slavonians, says Dr. Isaac Taylor in his 
‘Words and Places,’ 1888, call themselves 
either ‘‘ Slowjane,” the ‘ Intelligible Men,” 
or else ‘‘ Srb,’? which means ‘‘ Kinsmen ”’ ; 
while the Germans call them Wends, which 
means ‘‘ Wanderers ” or “‘ Strangers.” 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAeEt. 


TWELVE SuRNAME (1058S. xii. 149, 196, 
257)—The surname Twelves is familiar 
in the English Lake District. It is to-day 
borne by a lady long and honourably known 
in Keswick and Langdale for her connexion 
with and work for the Ruskin linen industry. 

DaniEL Scort. 

Penrith. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memorials of Old Lancashire. Edited by Lieut.- 
Col. Fishwick, F.S.A., and the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, F.S.A. 2 vols. (Bemrose & Sons.) 


THIs is a welcome addition to a notable series. 
Amongst the ‘‘ Memorials of the English Counties ”’ 
the two handsome volumes devoted to Lanca- 
shire are not the least important of a now wide 
collection. The County Palatine, although the 
youngest born of the English shires, has associa- 
tions of remarkable variety, and, in spite of modern 
industrial transformations, still retains some 
unspoilt beauty, some ancient dialect, and some 
quaint customs. To most people the name of 
Lancashire conjures up visions only of Manchester 
and factory towns. Yet Manchester is a Roman 
foundation, and preserves a part of its old wall, 
whilst in Chetham’s Hospital it retains a remark- 
able specimen of medieval architecture. 

Col. Fishwick is a well-known Lancashire 
antiquary, and his contributions to local history 
have been many and important. He has gathered 
round him a band of friendly contributors whose 
joint efforts have produced a pleasant miscellany, 
though the component ingredients may vary 
in value. Mr. William Harrison records many 
curious details as to old-time travel in a county 
that seems to have had exceptionally bad roads. 
When Cromwell in 1648 defeated the Scotch 
invasion, pursuit, he tells us, was over “‘ twelve 
miles of such ground as I never rode in all my 
life’?; and a century later John Wesley has 
frequent allusions to the badness of the ways. 

Of one of the great incidents of the Civil War, 
the defence of Lathom House by the Countess of 
Derby, there is a good account by Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, whose enthusiasm for the Cavalier 
cause perhaps somewhat blinds her to the exist- 
ence of that inevitable ‘‘ other side.” 

Dr. J. Charles Cox’s excellent account of 
Cartmel Church is illustrated by plates, and 
shows the architectural interest of that structure. 
Indeed, the illustrations of the ‘‘ Memorials ’’ are 
deserving of special commendation. They are 
numerous, appropriate, and fine examples of 
modern process-work, 

Miss E. M. Platt deals in outline with Lan- 
cashire witches and witchcraft, a subject deserv- 
ing a closer and more critical study than it has 
yet received. In the famous trials of 1612 there 
is reason to suspect that private malice and greed 
were at work as well as gross superstition. Another 
article—that of Mr. W. F. Price on homes of the 
yeomen and peasantry in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—suggests that in many 
quarters there still survive evidences as to the 
dwellings of the people. 

The present Cathedral of Manchester, which, 
is described by the Rev. H. A. Hudson, is now 
what it always has been, a fine, great parish 
church, and there can be_ seen in its Consistory 
Court the ‘‘ Angel stone’ that dates from the 
Saxon days. A specially interesting chapter is 
that in which Mr. Aymer Vallance deals with 
the roods, screens, and lofts of the county. In 
another direction there is Mr. Ernest Axon’s 
picture of a squire of the eighteenth century— 
a picture with many quaint and life-like details, 


It is not easy to review a book that is made 
up of numerous independent essays. Some we 
have named, and the rest are also worthy of 
mention. Altogether they form a work that is 
a handsome specimen of book-production, that 
has varied interest for the general. reader, and 
will repay the careful attention of the antiquary. 


THE gem of “'he Cornhill Magazine this month is 
Col. Callwell’s ‘The Disbanding of the Guava 
Rifles,’ the most delightful military tale which has 
appeared for a long time, and a delicate satire on 
the War Office method of procedure, which has the 
merit of being in the main correct, although it is 
rather surprising that the author makes the cer 
Cosennting write direct to the War Office, instead 
of through the local general officer. However, that 
is a minor technical error in procedure which does 
not detract from a good story. Mr. Alfred Noyes 
contributes a stirring poem entitled ‘The Admiral’s 
Ghost,’ which has the true ring in it. In ‘Steven- 
son and Simoneau,’ Mr. ermann Scheffauer 

rovides an interesting character study of a humble 
riend of Stevenson. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher's ‘The 
Kennet and Avon Canal’ is a mildly humorous 
record of a canal journey from Reading. The joys 
and woes of the would-be M.P. are ry pe touched 
on by Mr. Ian Malcolm. ‘A Spoiler at Noonday,’ by 
R. O. M., is an excellent little _giPsy, story by one 
who is evidently well acquainted with the vagaries 
of the Romany folk. In ‘A Portuguese Patchwork’ 
Miss Clare touches the poetical and humorous side 
of life in a little Portuguese watering-place. In 
sha contrast is ‘A Forgotten Tragedy,’ by 
“ Balkis,” a poignant record of shame and martyr- 
dom connected with the British occupation of 
Ceylon, comparable in some degree with the closing 
scene in Gordon’s career. 


The National Review is, as usual, strong in 
political denunciation. ‘The 1 Reason for Re- 
jecting the Budget,’ as supplied by ‘‘ Verax,” is as 
follows: ‘The final, irreparable loss of the com- 
mand of the sea and the British Empire will be the 
result.” Many will doubt, in view of this state- 
ment, the suitability of the writer’s pen-name. 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s article on ‘Old Kensington 
Palace’ shows his admirable gift of weaving his- 
torical allusion and story into an attractive narra- 
tive. He has a good word for William of Orange as. 
a child-lover and devoted husband, and, to come to 
a more practical point, he commends Mr. Ernest 
Law’s guide to the Palace preserved from ruin by 
the special care of Queen Victoria. Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth’s ‘ Plea for the Limitation of Speeches’ 
exhibits well some of the absurdities in the present 
arrangements of the House of Commons. He credits 
Mr. Masterman and Lord Hugh Cecil with elo- 
quence, and paysa tribute to the powers of a well- 
known “ obstructionist ” whose name is but slightly 
veiled under Ramsbury.” He admits that ‘‘ closure 
by compartments” cannot be justified, ‘and 
reduces private members of Parliament to the 
position of harmless automata.” ‘New York Jour- 
nalism : a Snapshot,’ occupies less than four pages, 
and is inadequate as a summary. It tells us nothing 
new. ‘Science and the Home,’ by Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey, is of interest as presenting a modern 
movement which should have important results. 
‘Our Judicial System,’ by ‘“‘A w Reporter,” 
seems to us as laymen to_embody some reasonable 
criticisms ; while ‘Child Friends,’ by Miss Marsh, 
is a sympathetic study of young learners. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. —OCTOBER. 


In noticing Mr. William Glaisher’s List of 
Remainders 367 we put first in parentheses the 
published price, followed by the amount at which 
the books are now offered: Abbott’s ‘St. Thomas 
of Canterbury’ (1/. 4s.), 4s. 6d. ; Armitage - Smith’s 
John of Gaunt’ (18s. ), 7s. 6d.; Prof. Blackie’s ‘ 
Hellenic’ (12s.), 2s. 3d.; also his ‘Wise Men of 
Greece ’ (9s.), 1s. 9d. ; Cassell’s ‘Boer War’ (1/. 1s.), 
6s. 6d. ; Hennessy’s ‘London Diocesan Clergy Suce- 
cession’ (3/. 3s.), 4s. 6d.; MacMichael’s ‘Story of 
Charing Cross’ (7s. 6d.), 3s.; Nares’s ‘Seamanship’ 
{1/. 1s.), 48. ; Garnier’s ‘History of the English 
Landed Interest’ (1/. 1s.), 6s.; and McCarthy’s 
‘Gladstone’ (7s. 6d.), 2s. 9d. There are several of 
John Davidson’s works. 


Mr. George P. Johnston sends from Edinburgh 
his Catalogue 91, containing many curious and rare 
books. There are ai sega relating to the Darien 
expedition, besides John Scott’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Documents and Books relating to the Company,’ 
with the additions by Johnston, only twenty copies 

rinted, 18s. There are tracts by Andrew 

letcher of Saltoun. Books on Mary, Queen of 
Scots, include the curious work (according to Brunet 
printed at Paris, and generally attributed to 
Francois de Belleforest) entitled ‘‘ L’Innocence de 
la tresillvstre, tres-chaste, et debonnaire Princesse, 
Madame Marie, Royne d’Escosse. Imprimé l’an 
1572,” red morocco, 7/. 7s. Scott in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphy’ suggests that if Belleforest had any hand 
in the work, it was only as editor or translator. A 
complete set of the works issued by the Spalding 
Club, 1841-71, 36 vols. 4to and 2 vols. folio, is 18/. 
There are contemporary pamphlets relating to the 
Union. A complete set of the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society to 1907 is 10. Works on 
the history and art of printing include ‘ Proposals 
for printing by Subscription a correct Edition of 
“*C. Crispi Salusti Opera omnia que extant” from 
the most beautiful small Types done by Plates in 
the Manner lately invented by William Ged, Gold- 
smith in Edinburgh, June 30, 1736,’ 3/. 3s. This is 
the only copy known. There is also Freyling- 
hausen’s ‘ Abstract of the Doctrine of the Christian 
Religion,’ 1804, 1/. 5s. (the first book stereotyped by 
Earl Stanhope’s process). Prefixed are the four 
“Standing Rules of the Stereotype Office”: ‘‘ No- 
thing is to be printed against Religion”; ‘‘ Every- 
thing is to be avoided on the subject of Politics, 
which is offensive to any Party”; ‘‘ The Characters 
of Individuals are not to be attacked”; ‘‘ Every 
work is to be composed with beautiful types.” 


Mr. W. M. Murphy's Liverpool Catalogue 148 
contains under Costume the scarce first edition of 
Chery’s ‘ Recherches sur les Costumes,’ Paris, 1790, 
$l. 8s. The first folio edition of ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ 1609, is 6/. 10s. This copy contains the 
scarce extra 14 pages at end, after the printer’s 
device. Works under Arctic include Tyson, Kane, 
Parry, and Ross. There is a good copy of the 
Breeches Bible, 1602, 2/. 5s. The first edition of 
*Lavengro,’ 1851, is 2/. 2s. Under Chartist Move- 
ment is Gammage’s ‘ History, 1837-54,’ limited to 
500 copies, 1894, 7s. 6d. There are lists under 
Entomology, Ireland, and Isle of Man; and some 
first editions of Lever. Under Peace Convention 
is ‘The Proceedings of the First General Peace 
Convention,’ held in London in June, 1843, 4s. 6d. 
Under Rowlandson is a fresh copy of ‘ Doctor 


Syntax,’ 1828, 3 vols., 18mo, 3/. 15s. Welsh items 
include Transactions of the Liverpool Welsh 
National Society, 1885-1903, 2/. 10s.; and Yorke’s 
‘Royal Tribes of Wales,’ 1887, 12s. 6d. Among 
coloured engravings is a half-length portrait o 
Mlle. Vanmaelder, proof impression, Ackermann, 
1820, 10/. 10s. There is also a beautiful mezzotint 
portrait of Miss Ray, who was murdered in April, 
1779, original impression, 20/. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters send from Leamington 
Spa two lists, Nos. 237 and 238. The former is 
devoted to Autograph Letters. A collection of 
39 Italian letters, many of the writers being men- 
tioned in Walpole’s letters, is 1/. 10s. Other writers 
represented in the catalogue are Mrs. Barbauld, 
Wiliiam Beckford, the Earl of Chatham, Faraday, 
Max Miiller (regarding the origin of a word), Lord 
Rosebery (with Vanity Fair cartoon), and Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

Catalogue 238 contains books. An extra-illus- 
trated wr of Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by Mrs. 
Toynbee, half-morocco, 16 vols., is 31/. 10s. There 
are catalogues of fine-art sales and a number of fine- 
art works. Under Tom Hood is a py set, 
including the ‘Memorials,’ 9 vols., half-calf, 1860, 
2/. 10s. A sound set of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 12 vols , 
royal 4to, half-morocco, 1823-34, is 8/. 8s. Under 
Morland is Foster’s ‘ Life,’ folio, half-vellum, 3/. 15s., 
and under Thackeray the Biographical Edition, 
13 vols., new half-calf by Riviere, 1898, 5/. 5s. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Epwarp M. BorraJso.—A correspondent points 
out that we have made no mention of the death of 
Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, a distinguished authority 
on librarianship, who was a contributor to our 
columns. 

Mr. Borrajo, who was appointed two years ago 
Librarian to the Corporation cf London, and 
Curator of the Guildhall Museum, died at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on Saturday, 4 September, on 
board the Orient liner Otway. He was travelling 
for health’s sake. The son of his Excellency Seior 
Don Jose Borrajo, a Spanish diplomatist, he was 
educated at University College School. is con- 
nexion with libraries began in 1880, when he helped 
to reorganize the library of the London Institution. 
Later he worked for the benchers of Gray’s Inn, 
remaining in their library until 1884, when he went 
to the Guildhall Library. 8 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pu 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

C. Hesketu, H. K. Sr. J. S., P. Scarrercoon, 
and J. Witicock.—Forwarded. 

Insureacn (“First Editor of The Saturday 
Review”).—John Douglas Cook was the first editor. 
An account of the starting of the paper is given by 
Mr. John C. Francis in ‘Notes by the Way,’ p. 200 
seqq. 

E. H., jun. —Too late. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE .PRESS. 
Free on application. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


| 149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, wW. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices, 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 

WRITE FOR OUR OCTOBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Catalogues free on application. 
Also a New, Greatly Extended, and much Improved 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 

THE BEST FICTION, &c. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
55 & 57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 


AND PERIODICALS 
RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues on application. 


W. MULLER, 
16, GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. 218 CATALOGUE 
BOOKS & ENGRAVINGS, 


comprising TRAVELS in Africa, Asia, and Europe, &c., 
Coloured Aquatint and other VIEWS, Portraits of 
Eminent FOREIGN PERSONAGES, engraved in Mezzo- 
tint, Line, &c., Old and Curious Books, and various Standard 
Works (1,065 items). Post free of 


J. RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


LUZAC & CO.,, 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 
Official —_ to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 
LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXTH AND REVISED EDITION. 


With a new Preface, 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait 
of the Karl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s | 


known Signatures. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D. 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


.: Never before has learning been 


Times.—""A of 
brought to bear u 
same force.” 

Spectator.—‘' Unquestionably one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of modern English scholarship....The mass of obscure and 
tangled controversies which he has ravelied out is immense.” 


Also the Library Edition (new and cheaper issue), in 
lvol. With 6 Photogravure Portraits, 1 Coloured Plate, 
and 84 Illustrations and Facsimiles in the Text. Medium 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


And the Srupent’s EDITION, with a Photogravure 


Portrait of Shakespeare, and 5 Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, 


2s, 


with anything like the | 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
Player, Playmaker, and Poet. 


A Reply to a's A Greenwood, M.P. By the Rev. 
Canon H. ING, Litt. D. With Facsimiles 
of Five pe Mr Autograph Signatures of the Poet. 


Small demy 8vo, 9s, net. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE 


AND HIS WORKS. 


Edited from the MSS. and Notes of a deceased Relative. 
By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s 
Diplomatic Service (retired), Author of ‘ Hayti: or, The 
Black Republic,’ &. 


SIXTH EDITION, 8vo, 14s. 


‘SHAKESPEARE 
COMMENTARIES. 


By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg, 
Translated, under the Author's Superintendence 
by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. 
FURNIVALL. 


NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 


THE RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


British Weekly.—‘‘The greatest boon bestowed on 
students of literature for very many years. In fact, the 
work is inestimable The more it is used the more it will 
be valued. There is no substitute for such a work.” 


Guardian,—‘‘ The high quality of the work 

laced it in the first rank. It may in the future be 

ot ae but it will not be either surpassed or 
superseded. 


AT ONE-THIRD THE PRICE, AND ONE-THIRD THE SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most 
varied picture accessible of national life during more 
than ten centuries. It contains 30,378 separate articles, 
in 30,500 pages, all, whether short or long, prepared by 
Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches 
of knowledge. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. 


The province of the work embraces all lives likely to 
interest students of history, naval and military affairs, the 
progress of the Colonies, the administration of India, philo- 
sophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, 
— political economy, law, music, art, and the 
drama 


Every Word Reprinted. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


Volumes I.—XX. (UBALDINI—WHEWELL) now Ready and Volumes will 
be issued in November and December, completing the Edition. 


PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Published. Wee JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
ED ak thenseum 


D FRANCIS, A 


Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
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